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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

A PIONEER 

The Man against the Sky, by Edwin Arlington Robinson. 

Macmillan. 

Certain zealous admirers of Mr. Robinson insist that he 
was the beginning of the "new movement." In the stern 
stript austerities of Captain Craig (published in 1902) they 
find the heredity of Robert Frost, Edgar Lee Masters, and 
other poets of modern life. In a certain sense this may be 
true, even though Mr. Masters, at least, never read a 
line of Robinson until a year after Spoon River was written. 
Before the heavily scented 'nineties were over, Mr. Robinson 
was writing, in a grave bare style, simple and direct poems 
about his neighbors, and since then, in The Children of the 
Night and The Town Down the River, he has gone his 
own way among them with complete independence. If he 
does not move us so deeply as the other two poets, if his work 
is less rich, his revelation of life less complete, this may be 
because of a slower, colder temperament. We do not feel 
him so much in the midst of things. He seems to stand 
aloof, like a scientist, analyzing each human being curiously, 
as a specimen. Perhaps, as Anders Zorn once said of a 
certain painter, "He does not love enough." 

But in my opinion Mr. Robinson has never done better 
work than in this lastest volume. Flammonde is a portrait as 
deftly drawn as Minever Cheevy, and more subtle in its type, 
that of a whimsically blighted nobility. The Gift of God 
presents the almost grotesque exaltation of motherhood, John 
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Gorham is a complete little tragedy of disillusionment, and 

in such poems as Old Trails and Llewellyn and the Tree 

we observe certain odd and unexpected tricks by which fate 

keeps a relentless control over human lives. Only in the 

final and titular poem does the poet seem to reflect about life 

in his own person, putting a bitter question to his soul in 

such lines as these : 

If, after all that we have lived and thought, 

All comes to Naught — 

If there be nothing after Now, 

And we be nothing anyhow, 

And we know that — why live? — 

And he finds no more quieting answer to the question than 

a dim perception of something "too permanent for dreams." 

But this we know, if we know anything: 
That we may laugh and fight and sing 
And of our transience here make offering 
To an orient Word that will not be erased, 
Or, save in incommunicable gleams 
Too permanent for dreams, 
Be found or known. 

The portrait of Shakespeare is a masterpiece. Everyone 
has written about Shakespeare, but no one, so far as I can 
remember, has got beneath his skin with such devilish inge- 
nuity and angelic divination as Mr. Robinson when, as he 
puts it in the title, Ben Jonson Entertains a Man from 
Stratford. The poet cleverly shifts all responsibility by 
making Rare Ben do the talking, and Ben, with a neighbor's 
frankness, a friend's humorous affection, and a fellow-poet's 
admiration, tells what seems the truth about that enigmatic 
figure as no one has ever told it before. I cannot quote from 
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the poem — it is too compact. Go read it — in this tercente- 
nary month. 

Perhaps we may more fitly quote from Cassandra, in which 
the poet turns his flash-light upon a whole nation, and 
sketches the American visage in sharp and stinging lines : 

"Because a few complacent years 
Have made your peril of your pride, 

Think you that you are to go on 
Forever pampered and untried? 

"What lost eclipse of history, 

What bivouac of the marching stars, 

Have given the sign for you to see 
Millenniums and last great wars? 



"Your Dollar, Dove and Eagle make 

A Trinity that even you 
Rate higher than you rate yourselves; 

It pays, it flatters, and it's new. 

"The power is yours, but not the sight; 

You see not upon what you tread; 
You have the ages for your guide, 

But not the wisdom to be led. 

"Think you to tread forever down 

The merciless old verities? 
And are you never to have eyes 

To see the world for what it is? 

"Are you to pay for what you have 
With all you are ?" — No other word 

We caught, but with a laughing crowd 
Moved on. None heeded, and few heard. 



H. M. 
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